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For the summer, for the fall, 
For the winter and for all 
The seasons of the year 
There is no place far or near 
Where young men are better pleased, 
Where their tastes for style appeased, 
Or where clothes are better made — 
Everyone Is well repaid 
1048 Chapel Street. Who makes up his mind to go 

Opp. Vanderbllt Ball. And call on Weinberg. 

So come quick, give ns a try, 
Do not wait till bye and bye, 
For until our clothes you've tried 
Yon will ne'er be satisfied. 

WEINBERG, 

Tailor to the University. 

fti$})\ar)d fKricsi&r) Jtfi^eral Water* 



YALE STORAGE COMPANY, Distributors. 

A postal mailed to W, 8. Whittlesey, Agent, 670 Fate Station* 
will insure prompt daily delivery. 

Fall audi Winter. 

Now ready for your inspection, all the newest Woolens in up-to-date 
patterns made to your measure, in any of the prevailing styles. Call and 
have a look at them. No trouble to snow goods. 

SUIT OB OVERCOAT TO ORDER 

no 1 1 e No 

More $13 Less 

GLASGOW WOOLEN MILLS CO., 849 Chapel Street. 

W. A. KIRK, Livery. 
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Conklin's Corner Barber Shop, 

STATE and CHAPEL STREETS. 
Mo&t up-to-date Shop in the Stale. What you can't get elsewhere we can give yon. 

TALE MEN GET THEIR LINEN LAUNDERED 

AT THB 



Boxes furnished on application. Postal or Telephone. 

JOHNSON & BROTHER^ 

Fancy Grocers and Wine Merchants. 

DBALXB8 Or 

Imported, Key West and Domestic Cigars, Cigarettes, etc. 

AGrarrs von 

The Celebrated " UTOPIAN" CHOCOLATES, including the popular 

Chocolate Cordials. 
* Something* a little better than has heretofore been produced. 1 * 

411-418 State Street, corner Court, New Haven, Conn. 




TAYLOR, 

Ten-Fifty Opposite 

Chapel Street. Vanderbilt Hall. 



New Haven, Conn. 
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JOHN C. MILES, 

839 CHAPEL STREET. 



We carry fine goods of both Foreign and American manufacture. 
WORK AND STYLE FIRST CLASS. 
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1066 Chapel Street. 

Oldest and Most Reliable Barber Shop for Students. 

Hair Cutting, Razor Honing, etc 



A. A. KELLOGG, 



SPORTSMEN'S GOODS, 

506 State Street, cor. Elm, New Haven, Conn. 



Importer and 
Dealer in 




Gruius and Ammunition. 

FISHING TACKLE. 

Beat House in the State devoted to SPORTSMEN'S GOODS. 



College Gowns, Hoods, Caps. 

In connection with our business of Church Vestments and Judicial Robes 
we have opened a department for the supplying of College Gowns, Caps, etc. 
We are prepared to give most reasonable prices. Estimates and samples for 
Class Outfits sent on application. 

Cox Sons & Vining. 

Main Office, Philadelphia Branch. 

70 Fifth Avenue, Church donee, 

New York. lfcth and Walnut Streets. 



W. A. KIRK, Livery 
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Celebrated Hats. 
Round Hats and Bonnets. 

Correct Styles in Hats for College Men for all occasions 

Authorized Agents in Principal Cities. 
•tt fimr avcmuc. Write for Booklet of Styles. 

■■V'P ■■■ 

1107-1109 Broadway, JKadleon Square West, 

158 Broadway, near Liberty Street) 

536 Fifth Avenue, near 44th Street, NEW TOBE« 

Agent for New Haven, FRIEND E. BROOKS. 
THE CORRECT 




That the fellows are wearing, and 



AT RIGHT PRICES. 



Custom Shirts a Specialty. 



791-705 Chapel Street. 



KIERNAN 

DOES ALL KINDS OF 

PRINTING 

968 Grand Ave., near State St. 
Telephone 



filbert Ensmar, 

Dealer in, Maker and Importer of 

Musical Instruments, 
Strings, etc. 

802 Elm Street, near Park Street 

Nearest Music Store to College 
grounds. 



All Repairing* 



Distinguished Fall Fashions in Men's 
Cravats. Rich and rare designs in 
the correct scarf — the Harrington. 
A folded square. Ties into a 
four-in-hand or an Ascot. 

Right Fall Hats. Notable stiff 
hat styles are : Marlborough, West- 
minster, Knox, Dunlap and You- 
mans styles. 

Modish Soft Hats. Marlborough, 
Defender, King Dodo. 



AM&tRfS 



S54 Chapil Stmt 

BATS, HABBBDA8HBBT 
AND SHOES. 

Hew Terk Store, 80-41 Cortlaadt Street. 
Shoe Factory, Rockland, Mass. 
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DRINK 



MOHICAN 



GINGER ALE. 



Il refreshes, Invigorates, satisfies. 

The best tickler in the world for a thirsty p*tate. 

Good before a meal — good after a meal — good at a meal. 

Good before exercising — good after exercising. 

Good before studying — good after studying. 

ALWAY8 GOOD. 

i A DOMESTIC ARTICLE— BETTER than the IMPORTED— 
COSTS LESS 



THIS TRADE MARK ON THE LABEL 

MOHICAN BIRCH BEER. MOHICAN CLUB SODA. 

MOHICAN SARSAPARILLA. MOHICAN SPRING WATER. 

Sold by all good grocers, cafes, drug stores and restaurants. 
One Dozen delivered for fi.oo. 

JOHNSON * BROTHER, 

SOLE ACENTS, 

41 1 and 413 State St., NEW HAVEN. 
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NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Day School, 35 Nassau St, Evening School, 9 West 18th St. 

i. Follows the Dwight Method of legal instruction, the method of 
that great teacher, Prof. Theodore W. Dwight 

a. Gives thoroughly practical instruction* developing the 
principles of the law and the reasons upon which they rest. Its 
location affords an opportunity to attend the sessions of the courts, and 
also to gain practical experience In lawyers' offices, in connection with the 
law school study of legal principles. 

3. In New York City,-— the best place to learn New York law and 
procedure, — the most desirable place in which to establish a lawyer's 
practice. 

4. Prepares for admission to the bar in all the States. 

5. Had 831 students in attendance the past year (1901-1902) ; of these 
280 were college graduates. 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean, 35 Nassau St. 



Fountain Wens 



The best writing instrument of to-day 



Fountain pens offered as the best are as numerous as stars 
in the heavens. 

On the earth or sea there is one star for reckoning or for 
comparisons. 

On the land or water all fountain pens are compared with 



Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen 

Standard of the world 

A letter to us will bring you a booklet telling about this 
fountain pen, and the address of your nearest dealer, who 
can supply you promptly. 

And thank you for the privilege. 

L. E. Waterman Co., 

1T8 Broadway, NEW TORE 

12 Golden Lane, LONDON 
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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.— Conducted by the Students 
of Yale University. This Magazine, established February, 1836, besides 
being the oldest college periodical, is the oldest extant literary monthly 
in America; entering upon its Sixty- Eighth Volume with the number 
for October, 1902. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen 
by each successive Senior Class, from the members of that Class. It 
thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the average 
literary culture of the university. In the Notabilia college topics are 
thoroughly discussed, and in the Memorabilia it is intended to make a 
complete record of the current events of college life; in the Book 
Notices and Editor's Table, contemporary publications and exchanges 
receive careful attention. 

Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from students of all 
departments, and may be sent through the Post Office, or left at the 
office of the Magazine in White Hall. They are due the 1st of the 
month. If rejected, they will be returned to their writers, whose names 
will not be known outside the Editorial Board. The Editors may always 
be found in the office on the first Monday evening after the announcement 
of contents, where they will return rejected manuscript and, if desired, 
discuss it with the contributors. A Gold Medal of the value of Twenty- 
five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is offered for the competition of 
all undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning of each academic year. 

The Magazine is issued on the 15th day of each month from October 
to June, inclusive; nine numbers form the annual volume, comprising at 
least 360 pages. The price is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents per single 
number. All subscriptions must be paid in advance, directly to the 
Editors or their authorized agents, who alone can give receipts therefor. 
Upon the day of publication the Magazine is promptly mailed to all 
subscribers. Single numbers are on sale at the Cooperative Store and 
book stores. Back numbers and volumes can be obtained from the 
Editors. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted. The character 
and large circulation of the Magazine render it a desirable medium for 
all who would like to secure the patronage of Yale students. 

All communications with regard to the editorial management of the 
periodical must be addressed to A. J. Waring, Chairman. Communica- 
tions with regard to the business management, to G. S. Arnold, Business 
Manager. Both should be sent care of The Yali Literary Magazine, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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Derbies, Silks, Crushes. 
Opera Hats, $5, $6, $8, $10. 
Silk Hats, $5, $6, $8. 

CANADA & ROBERTSON, 



Hunting and Biding Breeches. 

Sporting and Outing Garments, 



BERKLEY R MERWIN, 



484 Fifth Avenue, corner 38th Street, 



NEW YORK. 



Wfren in need of Sfrirts tlfat JFU 
come to t1)e maker, 



Charles Bower, 

Shirtmaker 
and Importing Outfitter, 



Samples on application. 30 West 30th Street, New Torlc* 

Competent man sent to measure you. (Holland House Block.) 
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Vol. LXVIII FEBRUARY, 1903 No. 5 

EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF I903. 
GEORGE S. ARNOLD. PEMBERTON BERMAN. 

ROBERT L. BLACK. HENRY F. GRIFFIN. 

ANTONIO J. WARING. 

CULTURE AND CONSERVATISM. 

LOOKING back over four years that have had their fair 
share of comedy and hidden tragedy, one (if not a 
saint or else a monster of conceit) cannot but see errors of 
omission and commission which he would gladly erase from 
his slate. It is of course only natural that this should be 
so— we enter college as boys, and leave it, to all outward 
appearances, at least, men. And while one feels that his 
mistakes were not all due to Freshman verdure, but occa- 
sionally to conditions which prevail and the environment 
into which he is thrown, the chief regret of those who have 
advanced farthest, is that they mistook the reason for which 
they came to college. 

The raison d'etre of a college is culture. Culture among 
other things means the highest ideals ajid the truest friends, 
but beside this, academic culture should mean originality. 
And here, unfortunately, Yale is not strong — indeed her men 
do not seek culture, and while they do not lack originality, 
a constricted idea of the fitness of tilings too often calls upon 
them to suppress it. 

vol. lxvhi. 15 
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On the former count it is unnecessary to dwell at any 
length. As Freshmen, we immediately become possessed 
of the idea that the summum bonum of college life is to 
wear a Y sweater with a twinkle of tinsel in a modestly 
conspicuous place. This ideal holds pretty consistently 
through three years, enlarged, sometimes, to include a 
few other positions in college, such as an editorship on 
our daily. And our admiration for these positions would 
not be decreased in the slightest degree if some one should 
have the temerity to tell us that there are many men engaged 
in the inglorious capacity of heaving coal, of sufficient ability 
to win, with a little training, the coveted initial; or that 
there are metropolitan reporters, nibbling the ragged edge 
of starvation, who are doing as good work and laying away 
more valuable information than the average News heeler. 
This is not said with the slightest intention to deprecate either 
athletics or journalism — indeed I believe that the man who 
does not try conscientiously for some team or some paper fails 
in his duty toward the college; but he who occupies himself 
with athletics and heeling to the exclusion of the gentler 
attributes which distinguish a college man is wasting his 
time and is harming Yale. And this leader, if you choose, 
is a protest against a state of affairs illustrated by the fact 
that we have ten well defined branches of athletics and no 
active literary societies. 

It is a well known fact that men entering senior year 
usually begin a search for culture, and absorb more in that 
year than in all the others combined. The reason for this 
is that the other three years have been a race for position, 
in which few of us stop by the way to consider what good 
it is all going to do, winning or losing, and that the same 
strife in the outside world would be of about as much worth. 
Competition is undoubtedly a valuable factor in our life, but 
it should leave a few spare moments to the acquisition of 
culture, through the curriculum or otherwise (preferably 
otherwise), which is recognized generally as being of some 
importance in a college education. 
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And because we come to college with an idea of obtaining 
position, we suppress our originality. We begin with a piti- 
ful deference toward those who are great, and mould our- 
selves, unconsciously, perhaps, into what is accepted as the 
Yale type — and it is unfortunately true that the man who 
suppresses himself most, can, if he runs with the right men, 
become respected for his negativeness. 

The results of this conformity to rule are not pleasing to 
contemplate. In fear of being "queered" each one forms a 
little shell of conservatism into which he fits himself. This 
conservatism fairly permeates all Yale, — graduate, faculty 
and student. 

The 2.25 Rule in athletics is a typical case of faculty con- 
servatism. Another example of conservatism carried to an 
extreme in undergraduate life is the News. While keenly 
appreciating the care and tact necessary in editing a daily, I 
believe that it would come nearer to representing the best 
undergraduate attitude toward collegiate affairs if it ceased 
its continuous effort to assume a dignified but somewhat 
exasperating position of paternalism. And when real sug- 
gestions of innovations are made, they should not be so 
hedged in with apologies and "howevers" as to destroy their 
efficacy. The News has a position and an opportunity to 
help lead sound public opinion — surely it should not follow 
from afar off. The editors have undoubtedly the desire and 
ability to do this, but, like others, they breathe the common 
air. Indeed, it may be unfair to single out the News as an 
example of a spirit so widespread, except that it is tangible 
and eminently conspicuous. 

The result of the University's conformation to custom is 
easily discerned in individuals. Yale rubs down our corners, 
but at the same time she suppresses any genius or wit with 
which we may have started. She is a veritable Sparta in 
the matter of repulsing individuality — and is for the same 
reason not likely to develope a Periclean age. Our society 
system is undoubtedly responsible for much of our self sup- 
pression — otherwise why do men undergo the sudden change 
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and shifting of friendships at the beginning of senior year? 
However that may be, reforms in that line must come from 
within, for no one else is in a position to suggest them. 

As a matter of fact, amelioration for the present state of 
affairs should come from the under classes. A suggestion 
to which I have been leading is that the different classes 
form literary societies. To be effectual, such societies would 
have to restrict the number of their members; would of 
necessity have true culture for their purpose, and must not 
be tainted with the social ambition which makes most offices 
in the university worth seeking. 

Such societies might act as a living antidote for the evils 
mentioned. At least they could promote individualism and 
literature among their members and, if rightly conducted, 
might rouse some interest for the best in the rest of the 
college. 

For these are dangerous ruts to fall into — unwarranted 

oonservatism, a contempt for culture, and a fear of thinking 

for ourselves — and the sooner Yale can break away from 

them, the more pleasant will the traveling of her paths 

become. 

George Stanleigh Arnold. 
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THE LAND OF PLENTY. 

Ther sprang the violete al newe, 
And fresshe pervinke, riche of hewe, 
And floures yelowe, whyte, and rede ; 
Swich plentee grew ther never in mede. 

—The Romaunt of the Rose. 

Ho, for the Land of Plenty ! — a land of skies serene, 

Where age means one-and-twenty, and maids are all eighteen, — 

A land where days and hours keep step to tinkling rills, 

And vales of poppy-flowers smile back to purple hills. 

The sun sets robed in scarlet, — the moon sits throned in clouds, — 

The star-eyes, saucy varlets, peek down in winking crowds, 

And lured by moon-charms olden the incense skyward curls 

Of fruits at noonday golden, but now as white as pearls. 

A waif of salt sea-breezes drifts o'er the mist-hung dunes, — 

It kisses where it pleases, — it whispers ghostly tunes 

And rhymes that breathe of ocean and tales of heedless lands, — 

Then stung by old devotion drives back to woo the sands. 

Each dawn the morning glory trumps forth the news of day, — 

Each day of the old, old story is truth in some new way. 

Must be the berried hedges, the vines and oaks and streams 

Have worn almighty pledges to quicken lovers' dreams, 

For nought of toil or sorrow mars Plenty's dimpled face, — 

The lover's dread to-morrow is here a day of grace, 

And once the dew besprinkles your brows now mapped with 

care, 
All mortal frowns and wrinkles must die, — to leave you fair ! 
Ye wish to seek these meadows ? No charm ye need but Youth, 
That finds the real in shadows and Life in Love and Truth, — 
Our ship of oak is ready, — the sails are puffed- with pride, — 
And see, — the rippling eddy that marks the running tide! 
Fly Fear and Doubt, your jailors, — the anchor now swings 

free, — 
Leap, leap aboard, all sailors who have cruised a gale-swept sea ! 
A land of poppy-flowers that slopes to purple hills 
Awaits where days and hours keep step to tinkling rills, — 
Ho, for the Land of Plenty ! — a land of skies serene, 
Where age means one-and-twenty, and maids are all eighteen ! 

Chauncey S. Goodrich. 
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THE POET AND THE LAKE. 

* I "HE Poet had come down to the Lake to think it over. 

■*■ Only yesterday he had believed himself ordained to 
wander through the world, a great world-song ever bursting 
from his lips, but ever sad and alone. Clarissa had always 
seemed to him the type of perfect physical beauty; through 
all his poems she swept, vaguely, hauntingly, his soulless, 
mindless love-queen, haughty, laughing, flippant, though 
with form and features such as only Raphael dreamed of 
when he conceived his Madonna. But to-day she had con- 
fessed to him in pensive innocence, that she envied him his 
aery kingdom of shadowy creatures and his thoughts high 
as the wind. On a sudden she had become to the Poet his 
Ideal, — a woman of perfect physical beauty yet with mind 
attuned to the things invisible that swayed his being. He 
had explained it all in one fiery flood of ecstacy, and she — 
laughed, told him how beautifully he sang to-day, laughed, 
but could not understand. Instead she fluttered away to 
coquet with the gallants. It was all vanity, that vast dream 
he had fashioned, of two perfect wedded souls, leagued in 
the spreading of the message that was to free mankind. He 
must sing his song alone; but now he felt that one sad note 
would creep in and throw the whole into discord. 

Moodily the Poet sank down in his bower with its rich 
carpet of moss and its canopy of matchless blue sky, just as 
the warm hush of noon-tide was spreading over the lake. 
Somehow the whole earth laughed, and a ripple of its mirth 
drifted into the Poet's heart. "How gay the land appears. 
Every creature rejoices, all have found a mate, all save the 
lake and I. The lake and I — both mirror of a dream, both 
often restless and stormy, yet now so placid." 

Just then he descried far out on the horizon a moving 
speck, growing ever nearer and nearer, — a sea-gull. "They 
say, restless bird, you are greedy and unfeeling; that you 
steal food-treasures from the waters' store-chest. Cunning 
imposter, would that all swains were thus uncaught !" And 
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the Poet's heart throbbed violently. Through half-shut eyes 
he watched the bird circle round and round, skimming the 
crests of the waves. A sudden turn, a plunge, he touches 
the softly-lapping ripples with his beak, and then, with a 
long, glad flight, he rises. Amused, the Poet saw him sift 
away and from behind a patch of fluffy cloudlets a rival gull 
swoop down. He, too, pays court to his lady, and now 
again is gone. Still another bird appears and, gallantly, 
cautiously steals his kiss. "Coquette," smiled the Poet, 
"thou art lavish with thy favors." 

Just then the sun hid behind a ridge of ugly, flat-bottomed 
clouds, and from the same quarter as the gulls, an eagle 
swept forth majestically across the lake. Somehow it called 
up in the Poet's mind a picture of Clarissa, — those gallants 
squabbling for her hand, and he, a dull, strange dreamer 
doomed to wheel his flight in higher zones, majestic, but 
alone. Perhaps it was the cold wind blasting through the 
trees that made him shudder, or the low, sullen mutter roll- 
ing across the sky. The Poet was surprised to feel some- 
thing wet trickling down his cheek; maybe it was only a 
raindrop deflected from the blossoms. Yet a feeling of 
loneliness stole upon him, as the thunders crashed loud and 
threatening. 

Startled, he raised his head. The little sparrows were 
hurrying to shelter, and had hushed their song lest the light- 
ning hear and find their hiding places. Dark and forebod- 
ing raged the lake. Out of the grey-tinged mist a single 
gull shoots forth, fleeing those awful echoes of the heavens. 
He swerves towards his beloved Lake; how changed she 
seems, so angry and tumultuous. But she is strong and faith- 
ful, she will protect him, down, down. She scorns him, 
strikes him with her white-capped billows. Grimly, he 
shakes out his wings in straight, swift flight to return no 
more. 

"False Lady," moaned the Poet And shivering and 

weary — a life-long hunger gnawing at his heart — he crept 

aiway over the plashy meadows and uplands to sing his 

melancholy song. 

Dudley F. Sicher. 
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A REQUIEM. 

In the glooming, dark, profound, 

In the shadows of the sea, 
Where the monsters move around, 

And their eyes gleam down at me, 
Where the sands shift to and fro 

In the trail of things that creep, 
And entwining tendrils grow, 

There I sleep. 

Far above, the dark waves roll, 

And the hungry swells leap past, 
And the sea flings bare its soul 

To the fury of the blast ; 
But a still unmeasured gloom 

Wraps the twilight of the deep, — 

With the ocean for my tomb 

Let me sleep. 

/. F. Stimson. 
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FIELDING AND HOGARTH. 

THROUGH the pages of early eighteenth century litera- 
ture tripped a crowd of beaux and belles as unreal a3 
they were fragile, as frivolous as they were fair ; not citizens of 
England, or any land, but inhabitants of some Arcadia utterly 
metropolitan, situated well within the environs of London, 
The Restoration had not yet quite lost its effect upon letters ; 
its falsity and immorality had lingered on for forty years. 
The heroes and heroines of fiction and drama represented 
an aristocracy that ignored the middle and lower classes 
too much to despise them, and thought the pleasant shires 
of rural England places of unendurable exile. In "Pamela," 
Richardson escaped this extreme of artificiality, but became 
almost hopelessly sentimental. Yet "Pamela" came as a 
welcome relief to a public that had become tired of the sordid 
histories of heroines of intrigue. Art was in a better case, 
but even men like Joshua Reynolds and Peter Lely confined 
themselves almost wholly to portrait painting. Whatever 
sketches of life there were, treated of the court end of town. 
This Dresden China era produced, by reflex action, Fielding 
and Hogarth — two men who did much to reform it. 

Before Fielding's time, a human mixture of good and evil 
in a character had been rare as the philosopher's stone. The 
people of fiction were unnatural — either too good or too bad. 
In art they were, apparently at last, all good; for the 
features of vice unvarnished are not pleasant to look upon, 
and critics considered the lack of a certain anaemic grace 
an unpardonable sin. In defiance of the laws laid down by 
these mincing censors, Hogarth depicted the low life of 
London in all its ugliness, and with a truth that redeemed 
brutality. Both author and artist substituted a transcript of 
life for something that was very near a travesty of it. We 
can love Tom Jones, that mercurial reprobate whose weak- 
nesses only increase his charm, and whose sins give him a 

clearer title to our affection. Even the good Mr. Allworthy 

16 
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and Parson Adams in "Joseph Andrews" have in them 
enough of human frailty to win our respect. The children 
of Hogarth's fancy, too, intensely human in their faults as 
in their virtues, are as real to us to-day as they were to the 
artist two hundred years ago — and as pitiable. Pitiable 
indeed many of his characters are; the Idle Apprentice is 
the only one for whom we cannot find more compassion 
than scorn. What their predecessors had shunned because it 
was low, both Fielding and Hogarth sought because it was 
vital. Mingled with the bitterness of this low life they 
found much that was sweet, and they drew the veil over no 
aspect of life, however unlovely. 

In choosing a country background for the better part of his 
novels, Fielding departed most widely from the iron-bound 
conventions of his time. Previously even the best literature 
had been mostly of the town, by the town and for the town. 
But he, forsaking London and all its works, sought for 
and found material along the highways and byways of Eng- 
land, in the roadside alehouses and the country inns. With 
the possible exceptions of Will Wimble and Sir Roger de 
Coverley, the country squire had been the butt of all the 
town wits, the author included, who regarded him as an 
uncouth monster, indigenous, to be sure, to English soil, 
but damned because he had never been to court. Such a 
man is Sir Sampson Legend, in Congreve's "Love for Love." 
He and Tom Jones's friend, Squire Western, are of exactly 
the same type; passionate, overbearing, given to boasting of 
youthful intrigues, and withal amazingly simple. But 
Legend is a figure of fun, in whom we are little interested, 
a mere foil to his town-bred son, while Western, though full 
of absurdities, is strongly individualized, and holds our atten- 
tion from beginning to end. All through the book we have 
glimpses of him, clear cut as photographs, such as the 
following : 

" 'Why, zounds !' cries Western, 'what the devil had she 
to do wi' n? He did not come here a-courting to her; he 
came here a-hunting with me.' 
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'But was it possible/ says Allworthy, 'that you should 
never discover any symptoms of love between them ? — ' 

'Never as I hope to be zaved/ cries Western. 'I never so 
much as zeed him kiss her in all my life.' " 

"How low! how vulgar!" Lady Dainty would have 
exclaimed, and the hothouse critics would have bowed low 
in grave approbation of her censure. 

Hogarth differed from Fielding in that the London fog 
was the very breath of his art, but he wandered quite as far 
from Westminster as did the novelist. His London centers 
in the slums of Leicester Fields, Newgate, and the vile 
resorts of criminals. In addition to the passion for realism 
which he shared with Fielding, he was inspired with a pur- 
pose — the purpose of reforming, in some degree at least, the 
more blatent vices of his time. This desire made him even 
more brutally realistic than the novelist. The abuses then 
prevalent in slums, prisons and mad-houses were almost 
incapable of exaggeration, and the artist had only to draw 
what he had actually seen in order to drive home his appeal 
for reform. Many of his pictures, particularly "Gin Lane" 
and parts of "Industry and Idleness," are grotesquely hor- 
rible, but all of them are true. They shocked the English 
people into a realization of certain crying evils which might 
otherwise have passed unnoticed. 

Fielding and Hogarth were close friends, and, judging 
from the striking similarity apparent in many of their works, 
must have thought and observed along parallel lines. "Gin 
Lane" was probably suggested by, and conceived as an 
emphatic supplement to, a pamphlet which Fielding wrote in 
his capacity of Bow Street justice. In it he says : 

"Some little care on this head is surely necessary, for . . . 
though the loss of our laborers, our sailors, and our 9oldiers 
should not be sufficient reasons, there is one that seems unan- 
swerable, and that is, the loss of our Gin-drinkers; since, 
should the drinking of that poison be continued in its present 
height for the next twenty years, there will be very few of 
our common people left to drink it." 
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This might be a description of the picture, for, if the death- 
rate in "Gin Lane" (there are three murders and a funeral 
going on at once) does not very soon decrease, there will 
surely be "very few of our common people left to drink it." 

The similarity of the two men is yet more clearly marked 
in the respective careers of the Rake and of Mr. Wilson in 
"Joseph Andrews." Both are imprisoned for debt, and both, 
in the effort to retrieve their fortunes, write plays, which the 
manager of Drury Lane in each case curtly rejects. The 
difference between the two comes in the conclusion, for 
Rakewell dies in Bedlam, while Wilson reforms, marries, and 
becomes a respectable member of society. It is a question 
whether, in this case, the author or the artist is the greater 
realist. Hogarth is the more conventional; his is the old 
story of summary punishment by privation and the horrors 
of insanity, seen to be impending before the mind utterly 
fails. Mr. Wilson, on the contrary, never abjectly repents. 
He suffers mentally, to be sure, but only for a few of his 
gravest follies. He atones for his sins by a good and peace- 
ful life; the Rake by a horrible death. Which is the more 
usual in point of fact? 

Both Fielding and Hogarth, while intent upon their ends, 
sometimes step perilously near to the borders of caricature, 
but they never unwittingly overstep them. The Virtuous 
Apprentice, for example, is almost too good to be true. He 
is a type of the hero of the old-fashioned Sunday school 
books, who either died in childhood as the chimes rang in 
the New Year, or lived to lay up treasure on earth. Yet he 
becomes Lord Mayor of London, and therefore must have 
had some redeeming fault (in common, perhaps, with Dick 
Whittington), which Hogarth, thinking only of a sharp 
contrast between him and his worthless fellow, did not care 
to bring out. We may be sure, however, that he had some 
such foible in mind, for he was no lover of null perfection. 
The instances of such exaggeration are so numerous in the 
works of both men as to be inexplicable by any other hypo- 
thesis than that they paid so much attention to the develop- 
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merit of the positive traits of their heroes that they became 
oblivious to the merely negative ones, whether these latter 
were good or evil. It was natural that they should do this. 
Themselves strong and full-blooded, they despised the dis- 
sipation of weaklings who were libertines because libertinism 
was the fashion. On the other hand, they could love and 
even admire a man who, on account of a passionate disposi- 
tion, indulged in excesses which were rather the indications 
of virtues proportionally as large as his faults, than the true 
tokens of the fundamental impulses of his heart and mind. 
Their works are meat and wine, not mush and milk ; no food 
for babes. 

Hogarth was an analyst of the face : Fielding of the heart. 
Beauty, as they conceived it, does not lie in cold and classic 
regularity, for each had lived a man's life, and knew that its 
range is wide beyond the power of man to grasp; that 
charm of feature or character lies not always upon the sur- 
face, but in the surprises that are beneath; in the eyes of 
an ugly woman, or the concealed charities of a miser. They 
instilled into their characters a little of the Promethean fire; 
they were neither children nor gods, but men, and it was of 

men they wrote. 

Gerald Chittenden. 
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THE MIRROR OF ALTON MANSION. 

LATE upon a dismal night in November, when all the 
rest of the world seemed buried in sleep, Arnold Alton 
sat alone in the great drawing-room at Alton mansion, with 
his head bowed down upon his hands in the utter extremity 
of despair. We can know but vaguely the cause of his 
grief, or the depths of shame and misery hidden there; but, 
whatsoever the reasons, we know that this night had crowned 
with some terrible disaster a life of loneliness and sorrow. 
It is in such an hour above all others that the tottering 
human spirit needs the sympathy and consolation of its kind. 
But for this desolate man there was no living soul whom 
love could prompt or affection teach in the gloom of that 
awful crisis. The wide and stately room in which he sat 
was still as death; and beyond his darkened windows the 
great world of the midnight stretched away, vacant and 
somber. It seemed as if throughout the whole wide universe 
there was no saving hand which could interpose between this 
man and the doom which he was shaping in his reeling brain. 

At length he raised his head; and his face, as he uncov- 
ered it, was like the face of a lost soul. Slowly and drearily 
he cast his eyes around the room, over ancestral portraits 
and trophies of family pride and a hundred cherished objects 
of his boyhood's remembrance, tokens of early dreams 
around which now eternal night seemed gathering like dark- 
ness round the fading sun. In that slow, sad glance he felt 
that he was bidding his past adieu forever. 

Right before him in the space between two dusky windows 
there rose against the wall a large and splendid mirror, 
heavily framed in gold and draped with battle-flags from 
some old Colonial victory. Beyond this frame, as if across 
the threshold of a door, he seemed to look into another room, 
the counterpart of his own with its stately and antique furni- 
ture and paintings of cherished friends of happier days. In 
the middle of that room also he seemed to see a pale and 
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haggard man, seated in a greater arm-chair with a table at 
his side. And on that table also, as well as on his own, he 
saw a goblet full of a liquid that gleamed and sparkled in 
the light with an evil sparkle, like the scales of a coiling 
adder. With a strange fascination, born of the unearthly 
hour and his ill-omened purpose, the real man gazed at the 
unreal one and saw his gaze returned. He seemed to see 
the resolution of his own despair confirmed in those drawn 
lips and gleaming eyes. 

Slowly the unhappy man stretched out his hand and raised 
the fatal glass. Slowly and ominously the shape within the 
mirror did the same, as if, amid that solemn hush and for- 
saken by all humanity, they were pledging Death together. 
The lights burned white and still; not the slightest sound 
was heard ; and the strange thrill which comes to watchers 
in lonely rooms at midnight pervaded all the air. The wine 
was at their lips, but neither drank. Then through that 
unreal room beyond the mirror there seemed to pass a white- 
robed figure to the phantom Alton's side. Robed all in 
floating garments like a visitor from some ethereal world, it 
appeared to bend above him as if to stay his hand. 

With a wild start Arnold Alton leaped up and looked 
around him. And then there occurred a strange thing, if 
indeed this old tale be true; for, while he still beheld in 
the glass that shadowy form, in all his own room he saw 
no shape whatever, no, though it were as dim as the intang- 
ible haze of an autumn landscape. Again and again he 
stared around him, and every time turned back with a wild 
thrill at finding nothing there. Yet still in the glass before 
him he saw that white-robed figure; and more and more 
distinctly he recognized its face. It was the one face that 
ever, in all his solitary life, had warmed his heart with a 
love imperishable, the face of his young mother, buried more 
than twenty years before. There in the glass above his own 
reflection he saw her image bend with a gesture of unutter- 
able love and entreaty, as if to save her child from sin — 
bend with one hand upon his shoulder and the other caress- 
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ing his forehead, as she had been wont to do in life when 
she had calmed his moods of boyish anger. The fatal goblet 
sank upon the table; and for a long time its owner sat 
motionless, with the cup still between his fingers. But 
slowly the wild madness of despair took possession of his 
soul again and streamed through all his veins like poison. 
Again he raised the goblet. Still, as before, in the room 
around him he saw neither form nor motion, and felt no 
touch upon his brow, even though it were as light as the 
faintest breath of air. Yet, when he faced the mirror, there 
beside his own reflection, with ever greater clearness, he saw 
the likeness of his mother — saw her bend above that haggard 
form softly as if beseeching, with lips that seemed to move 
in prayer and the gentle gesture that he so well remembered. 
Again the beholder's arm grew weak, and the poison cup 
sank down. Many a time he raised that glass again; and 
many a time in strange emotion he placed it back untasted. 
All night long he sat there, irresolute and pale, with the 
goblet in his hand and the vision before his eyes, while the 
moments slipped by unnoticed. 

Slowly, peacefully, like the gradual dawning of a great 
hope in the heart, the light of the new day came stealing 
over the valley, scattered the last fragments of the retreat- 
ing storm, and glittered merrily on the gray old walls of 
Alton mansion. It gleamed through the broad windows, 
and sparkled like a jewel in the depths of the mysterious 
mirror. Then, moving quietly on, at length it sprinkled a 
fehower of light over the great chair in the center of the 
room, in which, breathing softly, like a tired child, lay the 
living man with the fatal wine-cup spilled at his feet and the 
mirror like some good destiny looking down upon his slumber* 

F. B. Pierce. 
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SHADOWS. 

Dusk, — and a haze in the western sky. 

Stillness on earth and sea, — 
Hark! — is it wind or a ghostly sigh? — 

Who can the mourner be? 
Lo ! with the valley-mist phantoms fly ! 
Down the ravine they sway, — 
Shadows of white and black and gray, — 
Shadows of days gone by ! 

Night, — and a rustle in silv'ry tree, 

Whispering brooks afar, — 
Oh, it is sweet on the moss for me, 

Watching a bright'ning star ! 
Is it a dream or a truth I see? — 
Beckoning o'er the wold, 
Shadows of white and red and gold, — 
Shadows of days to be! 

Chauncey S. Goodrich. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The question of the 2.25 Rule, taken up by the News a 
week ago, is worthy of notice and discussion. The following 
argument is intended as an earnest, conscientious plea for 
the rule's abolishment, and is meant simply to express the 
ideas that the writer has picked up among his classmates on 
the subject. Since the requirement went into effect seven 
or eight years ago, opposition has been constant on the part 
of the student-body, though with varying force. For the 
past two years there has been little talk about the rule. One 
reason is because no case of its application is particularly 
before the University. If the rule were strictly enforced 
the topic might again win the general ear, for there would 
be a vast disturbance in some one of the papers, teams, or 
clubs now miming smoothly and peacefully. The fact, viz., 
that the rule has not lately been stringently enforced, may 
explain the small combative interest on the part of the Col- 
lege world in general. 

The primary objection to the rule lies in its discrimination 
between the man who does something and the man who does 
nothing. Discrimination in general ought to be wrong in 
principle; it should be doubly wrong if partiality favors 
the man who does nothing. The man who has sufficient 
ambition and college love to work for a team, club, or paper, 
is not permitted to try for the wished-for honor or to hold 
his gained position with a stand of 2.24, while the loafer is 
undisturbed with a stand of 2.05. A premium, as it were, 
is placed on the idle man. 

The rule was, doubtless, made to keep athletic men from 
running too near the danger-point of dropping. Theoreti- 
cally it should act as a safety-valve, but thus far it has not 
done so, since just as many men fall in a class as formerly. 
There is another bad feature along this same line. In the 
middle of football season if a man's stand falls below 2.25 
he may have to resign the team. If by hard work he raises 
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his stand again, he still cannot play. There is no stimulus, 
therefore, in his case to maintain a high grade and it prob- 
ably falls to the 2.05 mark — just out of real disgrace. Again 
by the letter of the rule, a heeler who has made a paper 
by hard work must leave his position next term, even though 
his stand is high, because while heeling his mark was below 
2.25. Suppose that while heeling it had been safely 2.30 
and after becoming, for example, chairman or manager, out- 
side work had lowered his stand to 2.20, again by the letter 
of the law he must resign. In either way the rule is 
decidedly inconvenient, if enforced. 

The rules that have always been most efficacious with col- 
lege men have been those where the liberty of the individual 
has been the point of view or where the checks have been 
unconscious rather than conscious. The 2.25 Rule puts 
reins upon the will in every direction. Its tendency is to 
restrain with strength and prudence (a difficult combination) 
instead of to give freedom with wisdom. The rule is also 
a conscious check. A fair example of the efficacy of an 
unconscious check is the way in which Sunday chapel keeps 
the Academic man in town on that day. The same purpose 
would be accomplished in Sheff. by allowing men to leave 
New Haven only twice a term. Here the check is a con- 
scious one, as Sheff. men would probably indicate in a short 
time. 

There may be evils in abolishing the 2.25 Rule, but would 
they not be less than the evils caused by the rule itself. In 
the first place its removal means fairness and no discrimina- 
tion. Scholarship would hardly be injured; a sluggard is 
a sluggard under almost any circumstances. The athlete 
who wants to play will keep his stand above 2 more easily 
and yet just as surely as he was supposed to do above 2.25. 
One simple rule also would be substituted for two in a 
system which is fast becoming complex. The only criticism 
that could be raised against us would be that we were 
endeavoring to favor the athlete's entrance into Yale and 
to ease his efforts in carrying off a diploma. Such a criticism 
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we are fully able to bear. Besides it will probably not pro- 
ceed from our sister universities, since in dropping the 2.25 
Rule we only put ourselves on an equal footing with them 
in their athletic requirements. 

* * * * 

The much-desired February number has been made up 
and the competition of the Junior class for the Lit. Board 
has closed. The rivalry has been more than keen, as the 
final stand indicates. The class will have a serious time in 
voting the men into the Board squarely and fairly. 

To those who make the Board we extend our very sincere 
congratulations; we know the pride and pleasure resulting 
from hard work well done and well rewarded. 

Among those who tried and failed there should not be the 
slightest bitterness. Though they did not succeed in mak- 
ing the Lit. their work may still have been successful. The 
interest bred in a new realm of life, the qualities of per- 
severance and cheerfulness under disappointment (many 
such come to the heeler), are all worthy to gain. Though 
it is hard to appreciate the benefits of heeling rewarded in 
such immaterial fashion, yet we will safely prophesy that in 
after life not a man will regret the labor, the time, and the 
heart's interest he put into the Lit. a. j. w. 



J 
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PORTFOLIO. 
-"And so, my lord, Genoa is mine. The city is filled 



with my friends ; they are but waiting for the word." 

"Are you certain of that?" 

the will "My life is staked upon it. — One thing 

of god. on i y 1 ask." 

"And that is—" 

"Simonetta." 

"Simonetta! The maid is free as Genoa." 

"It is the same; Genoa for you, Simonetta for me. The 
approach to each has obstacles; the Venetians are eager for 
Genoa, your brother Guiliano for Simonetta. You clear the 
way for me. Let me reach my lady goddess, and you shall 
reach your lady city." 

"Well, well, it is no easy matter you ask. I must think 
further of this; within the week you shall have my answer; 
until then no word of this." 

"Trust me for a close mouth, my lord." And the Genoese 
rose to depart. My Lord Lorenzo bowed him out with all the 
grace of a Florentine and a Medici. 

"These Genoese," he thought, as the door closed behind his 
visitor, "are proud and determined, not easily handled. His 
will is the Lady Simonetta; no one may turn it. To Guiliano 
she will be but as a tid-bit to his already cloyed palate. But 
Guiliano needs must. A curse on our hot blood ! Already his 
fraternal love is overstrained ; it must not break. 

"But for this — Piza is subdued; Venice crippled; there 
remains but Genoa, and then — Florence, peer of all the cities, 
unconquerable, supreme, and over Florence the Medici, kings 
in the king city, sceptred kings. My Lord Lorenzo a sceptred 
king. 

"This girl Simonetta, at once desired by two gentlemen, 
stands in the way. — No one cares for a poisoned plum." 

He crossed to the table and rang the bell. 

"This plague in our city is sad — ah, well. Sometimes one 
pays homage to the dead, even kisses the cross that was upon 
the bosom, — the plague — the will of God." 

"Is that you, Mariana? Have you kept the watch?" 
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"We have, my lord. The candles are yet burning; the poor 
lamb lies as if asleep." 

"And how does my lady?" 

"She has but just now gone to her room. She is still dis- 
tracted, but more calm." 

"That is well. Look you, Mariana, I mourn my daughter; 
but we men must work. She lies it peace, you say ; poor girl — 
my little daughter. — Go, fetch me the cross from her bosom." 

"Pardon, my lord, but it has ever been with her — she has 
had the sickness — it were not well to touch it." 

"You speak wisely, Mariana, but of what, you know not. 
Fetch me the charm." 

Mariana, with many mutterings, left the room. 

"A tainted toy. The work is delicately wrought ; what more 
fitting gift, what more suitable for a lady to wear?" 

"Held gingerly, that is well, Mariana; lay it there on the 
desk. See this purse ; it is of small matter to you, but may be 
of great to me hereafter ; within are two hundred florins ; go, 
purchase masses for my soul. Take it, Mariana." 

"From a child to a child — for she is but little more than a 
child. We rulers must work in the rough for the good of our 
people — and perchance stain our fingers in the working. 

"His Holiness, it is said, sends a dish of figs. — But the very 
will of God — the plague — is abroad ; it strikes quickly, surely — 
Kiss the Cross." 

Chauncey C. Kennedy. 

Certainly Senor Andrade had well chosen the site for his 

house, a spot between the white beach and the royal palms, 

whose lofty fronds barely quivered in the still 

the building a * n ** would be a nest of nests for the 
of senor Senorita from Andalusia. Senor Andrade 

andrade. glanced at the score of slaves, black and 

copper-colored, who panted in its founda- 
tion trenches, and at Pedro, who drove them so laxly to their 
work. He was a poor driver, Pedro. Senor Andrade looked 
over the waves which heaved down to the cave between the 
twin sandpits, and watched the blazing light shafts that flashed 
from their sides. Truly, there was a sun, that day. 
"Senor, Excellency?" 
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Here was Pedro, cringing as usual. What was this? Let 
the slaves rest? 

"It is the heat, Senar. No mortal, no, none, can endure it." 

Senor Andrade spoke pityingly. "There you are wrong, my 
Pedro. Some twenty mortals not only can but must endure it 
and for so long as I will. Tell them that, do you hear? And 
tell them that if any presumes to stop before I give the order, 
I myself give it, that he shall have some experience of the — 
well, appliances — in a cabin you know of by the sugar mill. 
Those appliances are convenient for stimulating energy in such 
dogs. Now go, or stop! one thing more." Senor Andrade 
raised his light cane and cut Pedro in the face. 

It was a constant trouble to keep such coarse natures under 
control, a constant trouble, but he would have no loitering with 
this work. Senor Andrade lumbered — he was a rather bulky 
man — to a palm and sat in the chair he had caused to be placed 
against it. It was not good to be in the sun that day. A 
little sleep, with his silken handkerchief disposed' upon his 
face, — and then, well, it would be necessary to allow them rest, 
even though time pressed for his building. 

Pedro, some three hours later, watched a negro staggering 
sightless about the beach. His head was gripped in his hands, 
and he screamed horribly. At last he fell at the very edge of 
the uprushing water. Pedro laughed; there were six other 
such heaps in and beside the trenches and over each was a swirl 
of flies. Pedro's own head ached fiercely in the heat. 

"That ought to wake him," he muttered; but, sunk together 
in his arm chair beneath the palm, Senor Andrade still slept. 
Pedro laughed again. "He will kill us all, all. And that young 
wife from Andalusia, I wish her joy of him. Dig, you fools; 
you are better here than in the cabin by the sugar mill." Pedro 
wiped his face and looked again toward the palm. 

"If one were to stop, — " he shuddered at the thought. 

He seemed to see indistinctly black specks which swarmed 
about Senor Andrade's head. Were they flies and yet did he 
not wake? A shadow swooped past him and he looked up at 
the broad-winged buzzard which dropped through the air and 
wheeled under the palm until it settled upon Senor Andrade's 
knee. Pedro sat down and laughed until he wept. 

"Look !" he called to the slaves, "there is our Senor Andrade 
who is building a house for his new wife." 

Alexander Gordon. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Lit. Prize Essay Medal 
Was awarded to F. E. Pierce, 1904. 

The Yale Navy 

On January 12, announced the appointment of P. H. Kunzig, 
1902 L.S., as Crew Coach for the ensuing year. 

The Track Team 

On January 13, elected the following Graduate Advisory Com- 
mittee : C. H. Sherrill, '89, Chairman ; J. W. Curtis, '79 ; L. P. 
Sheldon, '96 ; T. R. Fisher, '99. 

1903 Sheff. 

On January 14, elected its Class Day and Graduation Com- 
mittees. 

The Freshman Baseball Association 

On January 20, elected S. Turner, 1906, President, and J. C. 
Rathborne, 1905 S., Vice President, in place of the resigned 
President and Vice President. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club. 

On January 20, elected the following officers : Commodore, D. 
R. McKee, 1903; Vice Commodore, W. A. Clarke, 1903 S. ; 
Rear Commodore, D. Boies, 1904 ; Secretary, W. L. Mitchell, 
1904; Treasurer, R. H. Thomas, 1905. 

The Football Association 

On January 30, elected the following officers : President, H. C. 
Miller, 1904; Vice President, J. J. Waring, 1904 S.; Assistant 
Manager, E. E. Spalding, 1905; Secretary, R. F. Tilney, 2d, 

1905. 

The Prom Concert 
Was given at the Hyperion by the Musical Clubs, on February 2. 
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The Junior Prom 
Was given at the Second Regiment Armory, on February 3. 

The Society of Sigma Chi 

On February 4, announced the election of the following men 
from 1903: E. R. Clark, W. J. Denno, A. Hileman, W. L. 
Irvine, R. H. Melczer, F. B. Utley, F. Ward. 

Basketball Scores. 

January 16 — Yale 30, Princeton 9. 
23 — Yale 14, Columbia 12. 

Hockey Scores. 

January 10— Yale o, Crescent A. C. 14. 
14 — Yale 6, Columbia 4. 
21 — Yale 2, Cornell o. 
23 — Yale 2, Brown o. 
30 — Yale 6, Graduates 3. 
February 7 — Yale 1, Princeton 4. 

Class Hockey Scores. 
February 7 — 1906 5, 1905 4. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Pit. By Frank Norris. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 

Our epoch has as yet found no expression in literature. The 
work of American art giving form to and inspired by the 
spirit of the race has not yet been created. Perhaps the time 
for it has not come. The people are still busy with workaday 
problems, are still too intent on material progress, to turn aside 
to matters of the spirit. For art must lag behind commercial 
growth and the struggle for supremacy. But if we finally 
become a dominant race the artistic impulse, latent or crude as 
at present, will find expression in some form. At present in 
the dark age of the struggle, many little things, typified, per- 
haps, by the novels of the time, press shrill claims for recogni- 
tion. They are like a swarm of fireflies in the dusk, each 
bearing a little glowing spark of the true light. But the flame 
of the great fire that will some time blaze up and show the race 
to itself and to the hereafter has not been lit. When the time 
comes, there will be someone to set the match — someone, in other 
words, to express the spirit of the race in artistic form — in 
literature or, more probably, music: just as Athens found 
sculptors and philosophers to preserve its splendor imperishable, 
and just as Elizabethan England found Shakespeare and the 
rest through whom to have its precious heritage. Sometime, 
in some form or another, the dominant spirit of the American 
race will hand down a torch to enlighten future generations. 

In The Pit, by the late Frank Norris — an author whose recent 
death is to be regretted as a serious loss — somewhat of this 
spirit has found an expression, though a very imperfect one. 
It is easy to pick the flaws of such a work. In form it is 
inartistic and crude. In style the intensity with which it was 
written sometimes degenerates into a kind of hysteria as if the 
task of mediumship had exhausted the author. The women are 
not true to the life. As with several other American authors 
who have done work like his, Mr. Norris had no intuitive 
insight into women, knew them only as singularly complex 
machines, whose workings he observed but could not under- 
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stand. His field is limited : Chicago is the scene and wheat the 
theme. Shakespeare wrote of Rome and King Lear's palace, 
of tyrannicide and filial ingratitude, but his scene was always 
the world and his theme mankind. Finally, The Pit does not 
give expression to the whole spirit of the people. For an 
instance, among other deficiencies, the book has hardly a trace 
of the kindly humor that is characteristic of Americans. 

But if Mr. Norris has not produced a full symphony, if some 
of the parts are discordant or missing, still what is there is 
very much worth the having. In type, The Pit is realistic, 
even brutally so ; but to see the truth, clear, unpitying eyes are 
necessary. The descriptions of the theatre in the first chapter 
and the wheat pit in his tense nervous style are remarkable 
studies in local color. They are flaming, even glaring in tone, 
but the outline is always sharp and distinct. And even if Mr. 
Norris did not understand women, he knew how to create men. 
They are in the likeness, and the breath of life is in their nostrils. 
The lesser characters might be recognized and greeted as 
acquaintances on the streets of Chicago. The hero, Jadwin, is 
a type, admirably portrayed, of the strong American who creates 
and wields the mighty forces of commercialism. Above all, 
Mr. Norris caught the dominant notes of the lives and scenes 
in his story, knew how to intensify them and sound them again. 
The business life with its restless, resistless energy, the struggle 
for survival in our modern world, the drama of our progress 
to imperialism, he has shown in definite form. 

This is high praise, but designedly so. For in spite of its 
crudity, its incompleteness and its limited range, The Pit is not 
only an augury of the future, but in itself is among the first to 
be inspired by the spirit of the American people. b. 

St. Augustine and His Age. By Joseph McCabe. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Undoubtedly Mr. McCabe in his St. Augustine has made 
a much needed literary and scholarly contribution to the English 
literature on Augustine, which, as he points out with some 
regret, is both scanty and inadequate. It is a relief to learn 
from the preface that Augustine's life is not to be viewed in 
a theological light, but as one reads, one questions whether the 
portrayal of this great Church Father has not lost some of its 
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due warmth of feeling and personality from the author's strict 
adherence to what he styles the psychological point of view. 
The fact cannot be thrust into the background that the critical 
spirit in this book is too poignant and too searching. It at once 
not only presumes on the part of the reader a somewhat detailed 
acquaintance with the facts of Augustine's life, but throughout 
sensibly suppresses that measure of enthusiasm and idealization 
of Augustine, which the reader feels the author could have 
given vent to without doing violence to hi$ critical method. If 
ever the book drags in interest, it is just because of this mono- 
tone of enthusiasm and appreciation, together with that other 
feeling which the narrative radiates, that the author didn't quite 
dare to give place to any feeling of a subjective nature. This 
is brought out all the more strongly through contrast with the 
freer and more animated portrayal of the less conspicuous per- 
sonages, especially St. Monica, which conveys none the less an 
impression and conviction of historical accuracy. Again, in 
the more descriptive passages where there is no demand for the 
critical method, the narrative assumes such an atmosphere of 
reality that the reader feels himself actually present amid the 
motley life of Rome and Carthage. Descriptions like these, 
and the lucid and simple artistic prose of the whole book, bear 
the reader over a few parts, which descend into a mere catalogue 
of events. But for a book required to give the ground facts of 
Augustine's life, and to lay a foundation for a more extensive 
study of the life and times, a more satisfactory volume cannot be 
recommended than Mr. McCabe's "St. Augustine." 

D. k. j. 

The School of the Woods. By William J. Long. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Within a few years the wild animals have been studied with 
a deeper insight and a warmer sympathy than before and some 
excellent things have been written about them. Among the 
most pleasant of such is The School of the Woods. Indeed 
Dr. Long is well fitted to be a historian of the wild animals. 
He has the sane and simple style which is proper to one 
writing of the woods and their indwellers. When mere 
observations are to be recited, his manner is direct and quiet; 
when the story is of action, the current runs freely; and yet 
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when a warmer sympathy moves him, he has the poetic words 
to express his poetic ideas. Dr. Long's is what a style should 
be; a lucid medium to the personality behind it, generally 
refined and clear, but also readily conveying stronger emotions. 

The book is a series of sketches bound together by the main 
idea that the parents of the wild animal train its blind instincts 
and above all educate it in their own acquired wisdom. Dr. 
Long writes from an intimacy with the wild things and that 
interest in their lives which is peculiar to the man of culture 
face to face with nature. Assisted by the excellent illustrations, 
he shows the citizens of the forest at their daily affairs — earn- 
ing their livelihood, teaching their young, about their house- 
hold duties and in the lust of battle. It is all the result of 
personal experience, and it all has the fresh, unconventional 
flavor of a notebook. The School of the Woods reproduces 
with something of their own vividness the perfumes of the 
woods, the colors and shades, the careful day- and the furtive 
night-sounds, for Dr. Long has heard the song of the wilderness 
and been inspired with the familiar spirit of the forest. All 
that those who live in cities yearn for in contrast to their 
artificial lives may be charmed up from the pages of this book. 

Above all, Dr. Long has observed and written in a loving 
spirit. He has shown in The School of the Woods the fullness 
of life in the wild animals — how fear and pain have but little 
place in it, how they attain an elemental happiness and how they 
glory in themselves. Somebody has said that every animal's 
life is a tragedy. Perhaps — if sudden death be tragedy. But 
even so Dr. Long has proved that death is kindly to the lesser 
children of Nature, that, though it may come suddenly, it is 
without sting or bitterness, and that often it draws on gently 
and peacefully. Even were the observation of the writer dull 
and his experiences commonplace, which they are decidedly not, 
his kindly sympathy and tenderness for the wild things would 
redeem the book. b. 

Mt. Pelee and the Tragedy of Martinique. By Angelo Heilprin. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Heilprin has published in book form the results of his 
investigations in the island of Martinique. The volume will 
serve in a scientific way as the testimony of an eye-witness. 
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The author made two visits to the island ; one of them shortly 
after the destruction of St. Pierre and one during the eruption 
of the 28th of August, which was similar in effect to the first. 
He covered the territory thoroughly, studying the phenomena 
and tracing the causes, several times even, making daring ascents 
of the mountain while the volcano was in action. The many 
photographs which illustrate the book are remarkably clear, but 
his observation was fully as sharp, and his descriptive work 
may be considered authoritative. His discussion of the erup- 
tion, though it may not be epoch-making in the science of 
geology, is logical and, as far as it goes, conclusive. Apart 
from this, the human interest of the book must be noted. The 
people of the island, the moral effect on them of the volcano 

and the last moments of the unfortunate inhabitants, are admir- 
♦ 

ably described. The memory of the disaster is not so far for- 
gotten that the book will not have some interest to the general 
reader, whereas to the scientist it will undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable value. b. 

Swords and Ploughshares. By Ernest Crosby. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Of Mr. Crosby's style and versification, the less said the 
better. Rhyme and rhythm seem to conspire to trip him up. 
Some of his work barely attains to the artistic level of the verse 
in a country newspaper. Where there is no rhyme at all and 
the rhythm is wholly lawless — after the manner of Walt Whit- 
man — he has a better medium for his thoughts, but even then 
it would be easy to pick out quotations wherewith to damn 
him, humorously. It is, therefore, necessary to look beyond his 
impossible manner to his inspiration. Mr. Crosby's heart is 
bitter within him at the things which seem wrong to him — 
militarism and war especially. He is a voice crying out in the 
wilderness at the evils that the fond world cherishes, and at 
times his words are even prophetic. And surely though his 
voice be raucous and his gestures awkward, a prophet who 
suffers and is sincere deserves a hearing. b. 

We have received this month a copy of the Craftsman — a 
magazine published monthly in the interests of the United 
Crafts movement. The typographical work is beautifully and 
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artistically done. But the articles are not as good; it seems 
strange that a movement so thoroughly artistic should not have 
inspired a more individual type of literature. b. 

In addition, we wish to acknowledge the following books, 
some of which are to be reviewed later. Under several will be 
found texts of reviews, which for lack of space could not be 
fully expanded. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

The Education of Christ. By W. M. Ramsay. 
The Art of Speaking. By Ernest Pertwee. 
(A moderate treatise on the subject.) 

The Egregious English. By Angus McNeill. 

(A fling at Britishmen, sufficient to offset the "Unspeak- 
able Scott.") 

Harper & Bros., New York. 

The Reflections of Ambrosine. By Elinor Glynn. 

(A Dresden-china type of literature, dainty but arti- 
ficial.) 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Talk of the Town. By Elisa A. Bengough. 
The Sea Lady. By H. G. Wells. 

R. H. Russell, New York. 

Emblemland. By John Kendrick Bangs. 

(A dull nonsense by an overworked author — illus- 
trations good.) 

Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Future of War. By I. S. Bloch. 

(Prophecies founded on scientific principles.) 
Addresses on War. By Charles Sumner. 

American Book Co., New York. 

Horace: Odes and Epodes. Edited by Clifford H. Moore. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The Saint is clearly annoyed. Not at certain of his neighbors (except 
that they are his neighbors, — and mosquitoes in February are incongruous 
though harmless) but at the standing of the 1904 contributors. The 
Saint has prided himself on his eminent fairness — it would make not a 
whit of difference, as it might in some institutions, if a man were a brother 
of L. J. Libbey, or a son of the Duchess — his first contribution would be 
consigned to everlasting perdition with equal cheerfulness. As a result of 
his fairness there are left three men tied for the last place on the 1904 
board — any one of whom is deserving of double the honor of an election. 
The class of 1904 has a ticklish duty before it — to judge which one of them 
is the best writer; which one has the greatest ability to criticize the works 
of others (for this is almost the sole duty of a Lit. editor); and which one 
has done the hardest and most conscientious work. 

If '• honor" were of prime importance in a Lit. competition, the Saint 
would always be at a loss, at this time of the year, to express his sympathy 
for those who are called but not chosen. But the Saint believes in the 
supremacy of the abstract over the concrete. No ' honor ' in college, 
indeed, is to be regarded as a fitting recompense for all these hours and 
days of confining work. For the Lit. competition means much beside 
work at those times when someone suggests seeing a football game, or 
floats by the windows of Chittenden in a high hat. Truly the Saint hath 
many offerings of abnegation at his shrine, whereof the Philistines wot not. 

And though he, together with most of his disciples in Senior year, 
knows that ' honor ' is a mere bauble for the light-headed in comparison 
with the sense of culture and humor which must result from a competition 
of this kind, he wishes to thank those particularly who have worked and 
who yet may not have the opportunity to learn by experience how fragile 
and futile any bauble, as such, is. g. s. a. 
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Ykle Co-opei'ktive Cofpofktion. 

FINE STATIONERY. 

We carry in stock 

Xarous Ward'f Royal Irish linen. HarCTLS Ward'f Monarch Bond. 

" " Shagreen Vellum. " " Pure Flax Linen. 

" " Handspun Linen. " u Knight's Parchment 

XarOUS Wftrd'i Entre-Nous Envelopes. 

Orane'i linen Lawn. 

Eaton Hurlburt's Boyal Highland linen Bond. 



A complete line of fine Writing Tablets, stamped and plain. 



Our display of Seal, Flag and Dormitory Die Stamped Papers is the best 

in the city. 

Orders taken for Die Stamping. 



We invite the patronage of the entire college community. 

Photographic D^P artn l eI J t 

... \jty • • • 

The Charles W. Whittlesey Co M 

No. 281 State Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Kodaks 

and All Other High-Ghrade Apparatus and Materials. 

Blow Pipe Sets, Platinum Crucibles, Triangles, 

Tongs and Wire. 

Developing and Printing for Amateur Photographer* 

at very low rates* 
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Me® £&£• Y&vurself* 

Use your own eyca, Mniited by our 

Spectacles, Bye Glasses and Opera Glasses 
to Btxi the bMUtlM ol nature. 



J.B.f. Stmt, tl Ciint ft., ipf. P. 0. 

W. A. KIRK, Livery 
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F. W. TIERNAN & CO., 

Successors to 

Evarts Cutler & Co., 

PICTURE FRAMERS, 

827 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

CAFI RUDOLPH, 

PHIL WINTER* Prop. 

962 Chapel Street, 

Formerly Traeger's Hotel. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

Fipe S**°e s at Retail* 

842 and 846 Ohapel St, New Haven, Conn. 



Having spent the month of August in 
JDondon, visiting the leading Tailoring 
and Woolen establishments, I would 
respectfully solicit your inspection of 
nqy imported novelties. 

J. EDWARD SOMEM8, 

Importing Tailor. 

69 Center St., removed two doors west. 
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/T\ei)delsoi> Bros.. 

Importing 
^Tailors ... 

Good Work, Low Prices \ Perfect Fit. 

156 BUS 8TBEET, 

Opposite Gym. 



Narragansett Hotel, 

PEOVIDENCE, E. L 

D. B. HALL 



Headquarters for all Yale Banquet* 
and Athletic Teams. 



CHARLES T. PENNELL, 

Importing Tailor, 

40 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 




J. NEWMAN Conducts Classes for Yale Men at 
916 Chapel Street Daily from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Special appointment if desired. Next to Malley's. 



Yale's Neck Ways 

and other ways of dress and style have been 
our study for years, and much that we have 
done has been very flatteringly endorsed 
We would like to serve you. 

Chase & Company, 

Opposite Vanderbilt Hall. 
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INTERCOLL EGIAT E BUREAU. 
COTRELL & LEONARD 

473-4-6-8 Bxoadway, Albany, N. Y. 
CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 

To Yule Unlvanltr «nd to tk* oth«r 
leading Institution* of touninc;. . , . 
BuUttim and mm/la »>.« afplittiint. 



Apotbeoarles' 



Surgical Instruments, Trasses, see chapel street. 

Supporters, Elastic Hose, etc 1 



THE F. H. HEMINGWAY CO. 
Importing Tailors 



1S1 CROWN STREET, 



NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Great variety of Casts and Wall Decorations. 
Yale Souvenirs, Artists' Supplies, Oil Paintings. 

Fine Framing 10 per cent, below competitors. Give us a call. 

1012 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 




Tailor- 

610 Chapkl St. 

New Haven. Conn. 



CHAS. SCHLEIN, 

Men's Custom Made Shoes and Repairing. 

Sporting Shoes a Specialty. 
Opp. Tale Gym. No. 148 ELM STREET. 



Graven, Hankey, BUI Phillips Imported Smoking Tobsvccos 

••••• jka •••#. 



8 SO CHAPEL STBXST. 



MOSELEY S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 

FBOHTnre tale ujiveb&itt. opposite THE (ULBEF. 

KEW HAVEN, OONN. 



BETH H. MOSELEY. 



W. A. KIRK, Livery 
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FILL YOUR LIBRARY with the 
Works of the Standard Authors 



Editions which meet the demands of the discriminating: 
book-buyer, and at a moderate price* 

tWWc send them express prepaid; if not satisfactory, 
return them at our expense, and money will he refunded. 



Balzac's Complete Works, 16 volumes, per set, 

Carlyle's Complete Works, 10 volumes, per set, 

Dickens' Complete Works, 15 volumes, per set, 

Dumas 9 Complete Works, 15 volumes, per set, • 

Gibbon's " Roman Empire," 5 volumes, per set, 

Green's "English People," 4 volumes, per set, 

Guisot's " France," 8 volumes, per set, .... 

Hugo's Complete Works, 10 volumes, per set, . 

McCarthy's " History of Our Times," 2 volumes, per set, 

Macaulay's " England," 5 volumes, per set, • 

Macaulay's Miscellaneous Essays and Poems, 3 vols., per set, 

Plutarch's " Lives," 3 volumes, per set, .... 

Rawlinson's " Monarchies," 3 volumes, per set, 

Rollifl's " Ancient History," 4 volumes, per set, 

Scott's Complete Works, 12 volumes, per set, 

Thackeray's Complete Works, 10 volumes, per set, 

Taine's " History of English Literature," 2 volumes, per set, 



$16.00 

10.00 

15.00 

15.00 

5.00 

4.00 

8.00 

10.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

4.00 

12.00 

10.00 

2.00 



Descriptive Circular on request 



A. WESSELS COMPANY 



7 AND 9 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 
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IOOO OHLAJP2BL STREET. 



ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
on Thursday*. 



Fashionable Pictures and Picture Frames 

SOLD AT LOWEST FBXOSS. TSJJOB KADI TO OHMB. 

WINDOW GLASS SOLD AND SET IN ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 



166 Elm Street, Cor. York, New Haven, Conn. 

Your Postal will receive prompt attention. Telephone 267-8. 

PRINTERS PUBLISHERS 

SOOKBINDERS • III STATIONERS 

The Tattle, Morehouse ^ TaiJIor Companij 

New Haven, conn. 



PRINTERY AND BINDERY *||l STATIONERY STORE 

186 Tkmpli Strict 183 Crown Strict 



MAEION S. LAMBEY, 



Duplicating by Mimeograph Process. Boom 302 BzobaUge Building, 

flotation taken direetty on typewriter. 866 Obsptl Street. 

Tkaphons 1404-18. 

IaEl© Morris. 



How are your lights! Send postal to 152 Meadow Street, 

All orders will receive immediate attention. 
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Choice Books for « Permanent Library. 



Beautiful books should be carefully selected and collected. 
Build jour library gradually from the best editions of 

Works by Standard Authors. 



Choice Editions of Standard Authors : 

Dumas, Versailles Edition. 

Dumas, DArtagnan Edition. 

Victor Hugo, Centenary Edition. 

Fo*» Illustrated Library Edition. 

Thackeray, Charterhouse Edition. 

Versailles Historical Series, Cour de France Edition. 

Xingsley, Westminster and De Luxe Editions. 

The Book of Sport, De Luxe Edition. 

« 

Charles Lever's Works, Lorrequer Edition. 

XngersolTs Works, Dresden Edition. 

Samuel Lover's Works, Treasure Trove and De Luxe Editions. 



Best Peper, Best Type, Best Binding. 

Send to us for descriptive circulars, catalogues, etc, 

J. F. Taylor & Co., 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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HOE 



J. STROEHLE, 1077 Chapel Street 



LUCAS, 

OF 

HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON, 

AT 

New Haven House Every Week. 

NEW YORK LONDON 

THE MANHATTAN 

Press-Clipping Bureau 



ARTHUR CASSOT - - Proprietor 



Cor* 5th Avenue and 1 4th St*, New York 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 

Will supply you with all personal reference and clippings on any sub- 
ject from all the papers and periodicals published here and abroad. Our 
large staff of readers can gather for you more valuable material on any 
current subject than you can get in a lifetime. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 

. . TERMS . . 



iOO Clippings, - 


- $5.00 


500 Clippings, - 


- $20,00 


250 dippings, - 


- 12.00 


J000 Clippings, - 


- 35.00 
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H. WHITE, 

IMPORTING TAILOR, 

1 1 34 Chapel Street. 



UNIVERSITY BARBER SHOP 



WM. FROHLICH, Prop. 



1046 Chapel St. and 65 Center St. 



OABBOH 



THE OTJRTISS STUDIO 

1090 CHAPEL 8T. 

FOBTBATTS OF TALE MM. 
SPECIAL IATES TO SEIIOIS. 



PLATHnni 

PBIHTB. 



NEW TONTINE HOTEL AND CAFE, 



EUROPEAN PLAN. 



Church and Court Sts., New Haven, Conn. 



QEORQE T. WHITE, Proprietor. 



Special attention given to College Banquets. Western Union Telegraph 

Office in Hotel. 
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PASHION COMMANDS THA T WHA T WE SHOW 
■* SHALL BE WORN. 

LANGROCK & CO., 



Makers and intredtuers 
of th* taint novelties in 
College clot ha. 



*54-*54% ELM STREET, 

OFF. YALS GYM, 



GOLDBAUM & RAPOPORT, 
TAILORS, 

1073 CHAPEL STREET, COR. HIGH STREET. 



florrls, the Yale Coacher. 

Cash or Credit. 
In front of Oabora Hall. 



The Chamberlain Furniture 
and Mantel Company. 

EaiABUgBBD 1836. 
Dor. Orange ind Crown Streets. 

The Largest and 

Most Up -to- Bate 

Furniture House in Connecticut, 

We aim to funuah every 
piece of furniture needed. 



PACH BROTHERS, 

College Photographers, 

1031 Chapel Street, New Haven. 

Blanch of 835 BEOADTiT, NEW YOKE. 
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"Smart Shoes 

fir 

Dressy People" 

Frank Brothers, 

SIXTH AVENUE, «mt mut Strtrl, NEW YORK. 

The Beam for SKA.TES it mot. 

It majr seem a li,,lc Mrl I to ,alk skates, but some day before long 
you'll want a pair in a hurry and we want to remind you right now that we 
■hall be in a position to fill that want a little better than anyone else. We 
•hall have all the old favorites and a few new styles that we think will 
appeal to the fellows who play hockey. 

We shall also have a good line of polo and hockey sticks. 

Watch out lor the RED BALL. 

The John E. Basset! & Co. 



" Greatest Success of its age." 

THE 
FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 

Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 

The Four-Track News will be sent free to any address for a year 
on receipt of 50 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Address George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Pianos t© Reust. 

Martin Guitars and Mandolins, 
Waldo Banjos. 



EVERYTHING IN THE MUSIC LINE. 

CHARLES H. LOOMIS, 

PMblUfcerof "BOOLA." 838 CHAPEL 8TKEET. 

In Gold, Silver and China. MugBj StBins, 
and Loving Cups In Silver, Pewter and 
Fore slain at 

THE JEWELER, 
9 8»» Chapel Street. 

Jeweler to Yale for over Seventy Years. 

Vtteaet JOratrfrtTf 

Y . , 

Jlfcetolfantn, 
iCailor^ 







lanola 

wis made to everyone could play the piano. 

It has been installed in many Clubs and Fraternities and in the private 

rooms of hundreds of students. 

A handsome brochure describing the Pianola sent upon request. 
Prlee $250* Also monthly payments. 

THE AEOLIAN COMPANY. 868 5th AVEHUB, NEW YORK. 



U. STEtNEBT A SONS CO., Now Ha 
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CUquot 01nl> Ginger ^4Je. 

The best in the world and contain* one-thizd mora fluid than the imported, 

THE F. C. BU8HNELL CO., 

Wholesale Af*nta, NEW HAVEN, CONIC . 

Tor sale by all retailers. 

WE ARE LOCATED OPPOSITE OSBORN HALL 



I. KLEINER AND SON, 

CO-OP. TAILORS, 

1008 Chapel Street. Established 1852. 

J. MAEYIN, 



47 COIXEGE STREET, Under Hew Harea Home. 

Your MOTS€^8 depends on his feet. If they are weak or 

Lasting Quality tender, if they get brittle and crack, use 

A positive cure for Ml 4* 1 1 S t/M A e% <fr ■ ■ •%% 

fans*, Scratches ad erase Heel. IVI 1 1 1 ITl 6 11111 111 

Recommended wherever used. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ELM CITY CHEMICAL CO., 133 Park St., New Haven, Conn. 



TYPEWRITING, 

Telephone Mrs. Corning. 231 YORK STREET. 




A.E. 

Commutation Ticket*, 

1 8 Pairs of Pants Pressed for 
One Dollar. 

Contracts by Term or College Year. 



THE HANDY SHOP 



Makxbs or 



Flag8 9 Window Seats, 
Oriental Comers. 

262 ELM STREET. 



J 
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"The reed monument which Fielding's memory most needs . . . 
is a complete edition of his writings'* — Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, 
of Yale. 

The Complete Writings of 

HENRY FIELDING, Esq. 

Comprising the unexpurgated text of his 
Novels, Plays, Poems, and Miscellaneous Writings. 

A FINAL AND DEFINITIVE EDITION 
with an essay on the Life, Genius and Achievement of the Author by 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, LL.D. 



COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 



THIS edition supplies the long-felt need of a final and complete pre- 
sentment of all that now exists of Fielding, the greatest English 
novelist of the eighteenth century. 

In addition to his four great novels, he wrote twenty-five plays, some of 
which held the stage in their day. He pleaded at the bar, was a presiding 
justice, and wrote political articles and pamphlets of considerable power. 

The editorship has been undertaken by Mr. W. E. Henley, an authority 
on eighteenth-century literature, and no expense nor pains will be spared 
to bring together in this work every possible aid for an intelligent under- 
standing of the personality of this great author, his writings and his times. 

There will be a paper on The Descent of Fielding \ a complete Bibliography 
of the first editions of his writings, and for the special benefit of the general 
reader there will be prefixed to each novel a List of the Characters appear* 
ing in the story. 

As for the text, nothing in existence which this prolific writer produced will 
be omitted. 

The illustrations will form an important feature, being reproductions of 
the drawing by Hulett, Rowlandson, Gravelot, Rooker, Corbould, Stothard, 
Hogarth and others, together with numerous facsimiles. 

A full prospectus giving complete particulars % with list of Fielding's writings, 
will be forwarded free to any address. 

CROSCUP & STERLING COMPANY 

135 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Dr. GUYSBERT B. VROOM, 
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Corner York and Elm Streets. 






Style and quality unsurpassed in all 
the goods we carry. 

W. H. GOWDY & CO. 

OPP. OSBORN HALL. 

clerkin & Mcdonald, 

Plumbers and Gas Fitters. 

DMAJMBB XV 
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Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 

779 and 781 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 



ton an mil, xiaraware, ran Pun, 

Pants, Ms, Faints, inntf Hnrtm 

mtnr Mas. T^all Paper. iMowntta, 

We make a specialty of first-class Painting* and Decorating. Carry 

a complete line of High Grade Wall Hangings. Work promptly done. 

Props. R. B. Baaplbt 0o m 
Telephone. 670 aad 706 Qraad Aveaae. 

THE O. H. KOSTER CO., 

6 PJJELK PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Decorators to the Yale Junior Promenade 

FOR MANY YRAR8. 
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A. SCHNEIDER, 

Boots and Shoes to Order. 



CHAPEL ST., NEAR PARK. 



OUR LINE OP 

'nits smd @w@remti& 




ftTA*T JBOX $90.00 UPWABML 




TAILORS, 
Establishxd 187s. 139 TEMPLE STREET. 

Evening ©tfe^, tuxedo kqd JVodk guittf 

TO LET =— === 

M. JACOBS, 

Importer and Tailor, 
"Roxbury." 1078 Chapel Street. 

POPULAR TALE MEN 

Bent Pianos of the 
POPULAR PIANO MAN. 






87 Clrareli Street. 
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FRANCIS BATCHELDER ('Plioue 313 Richmond) F. S. SNYDER 

Francis Batchelder & Co. 



Receivers of Beef 
Packers of Pork 
Curers Of Hams 
Makers of Sausages 
Dressers or Poultry 
Churners of Butter 
Gatherers of Eggs 



We believe the steady and consistent 
growth of our business is due to two facta 
— the first, that we are able to tell as low 
at the lowest, and, second, that we know 
the detailed requirements of our customers 
and take fains in supplying them. 



55, 57, 59. 6x and 63 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 



at S- TV- HURLBURT'S, 

Just under the Boxburg. 

_ . .., „ , _ ,-iu want your 

workmen, just give 

Boys 10 Ahbwbb Evert Calk 

NEW HAVEN SUIT PRESSING COMPANY, 

Duncan Hall, 1151 Chapel Street. 

LEOPOLD, 

COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHER. 



Groups, flashlights and Interiors. 

Superior pictures and perfect satisfaction are given with each class of work. 

Samples may be seen, orders left and work delivered at the 

Tale Co-op., or write or telephone (1*34-3) to 

G-EO. H. LEOPOLD, 186 Bradley Street 
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ESTABLISHED 1882. 



JOHN C KEBABIAN, 

Exclusive Importer of 

Oriental Rugs, Carpets and Hangings. 

4 

An exclusive ftock of race and choice Antiques in 
Vool and SUk> always In stock* 

Every nig guaranteed absolutely perfect and straight 

Covering floors of new homes a specialty* 

Rugs sent on approval to all parts of the United States* 



47 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn, 



Store, 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 



Branch Store, 
482 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 




uxiT 



J> 




Park Sti»##t Oaf# 



Suooessor to Bd. L. Phelan, 
148 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Costuming and 
Theatrical Supplies. 

Wigs, Beards, Masks, 

Plays, Bullion Fringe, 

Ornaments. 

Grease Paints. 

Special attention paid to 
making np partiea for the 
stage. 

Estimates for Masquerades, 
Hall or Parlor. 




Buy your WOOD at 

Calvary Industrial Home, 

879 Clxaipol Stroot, 
and help needy men. 

2 Boxes Eindlings, $0.50 
1-4 Cord Oak, . 2.25 
1-4 Cord Hickory, 2.75 

Eurious Zone Kindling, 26o. Box. 

Orders received at Co-op. 
or send a postal. 
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EVERALL BROS 



TAILORS, 



286 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 



SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 
HOMESPUNS FOR SUITINGS. 



Riding, Shooting and Polo Breeohes. 



Reserved for 



VAN HORN & SONS, 



NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 



Costumers to the 
Yale Dramatic and French Cluba 
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This space is reserved for 



The 
Murray Hill Hotel, 



NEW YORK 



HEADQUARTERS OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 



